3<X>     MAIN DIVISIONS IN WORLD LITERATURE

of revolt, but it is not a new form: only a return to the free-
dom enjoyed by the Elizabethans and by the Spanish writers of
the Golden Age.

It is frequently taken for granted that the problem flay is a
creation of our own age, and that it sprang full-armed from
the Nordic brains of Henrik Ibsen. The history of the genre
is much longer, and its evolution far more gradual. There are
problem plays in the strictest sense of the term among the
works of Moliere: The School for Wives could be matched
against A Doll*s House, and The Misanthrope against An
Enemy of the People. The eighteenth century was perhaps the
most intelligent in the history of mankind, if by intelligence we
mean the eager discussion of ideas 5 its chief fault, from the
point of view of dramatic art, was that it could not keep 'prob-
lems off the stage. The propagandist ("philosophical") trage-
dies of Voltaire, the "tearful comedies'3 of Nivelle de la
Chaussee, the domestic dramas of Diderot and Sedaine, the
coruscating satires of Beaumarchais, all discussed social, politi-
cal, moral theses with a zest that Bernard Shaw himself would
find it hard to rival.

The general spirit of revolt, which inspired the early ro-
mantic drama, turned into definite attacks against prejudices
and conventions, in a spirit which might be called Ibsenian.
Antony, by Alexandre Dumas Pere, is the problem of the
illegitimate child at war with society, which refuses him a fair
chance. Chattertony by Alfred de Vigny, is the problem of the
idealist, stifling in a world ruled by the profit motive. Marion
Delorme, by Victor Hugo, The Lady of the Camellias
(Camlle), by Alexandre Dumas Fils, treat the eternal Mary-
Magdalene problem: can genuine love efface a transgression
against the social code? That theme had been a commonplace
of Romantic literature, before it was taken up, realistically, by
Emile Augier in Olympiads Marriage, by Arthur Wing Pinero
in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, by Schnitzler in The Fairy
Tale (Das Marchen],